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THE CRAWCOURS IN ENGLAND 
B/ The activities of the notorious Crawcour brothers and 
their introduction of amalgam into America are well known, 
but the history of their practice in England is less familiar. 
From a letter of J. Menzies Campbell to The Glasgow Herald, 
June 11, 1956, the following about the Crawcour brothers is 
quoted: 
The originals were Barnet Crawcour (1776-183) and his 
younger brother, Moses (d. 1858). In 1805 the former was 
practising in the Strend, London, visiting Plymouth and 
Exeter (where he consulted in a grocer's shop in High 
Street). In 1813 both brothers were in practice in 
Norwich, and among their numerous activities was attending 
the poor gratis from 8 till 10 a.m. 


Dr. Campbell continues with a paragraph on their American 
escapade, which is here omitted, and he concludes: 
Soon they were forced to flee from America and return to 
Britain. In 187 Moses and other brothers were located 
in the west end of Edinburgh and indulged in an extensive 
advertising campaign for filling teeth with "Royal Asiatic 
Puzzolana"---otherwise the discredited amalgam. They also 
carried on for a time, an extensive trade in supplying 
artificial dentures fitted with incorrodable teeth--- 
"rendering it impossible to distinguish them from the 
natural ones." 


MORE ABOUT THE RECENTLY DTSCOVERED FRESCO 
B/ In woply to the article "Illustration of Early Dissection 
in the May ulletin, Curt Proskauer has written the following 
to the editor: 
This interpretation has aroused a great interest and also 
some opinions divergent from my interpretation saying that 
the central figure is Christ the Healer or Christ the 
Physician. Letters from the discoverer of the catacomb 
who is the head of the Pontifical Commission of Sacred 
Archaeology, from the Director of Christian Art, Princeton 
University, and from the Curator of Medieval Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York say that it is not 
possible that the central figure is Christ. They gave 
many reasons for this opinion. I wrote a short article 
for the Bulletin of the History of Medicine explaining how 
I evolved my theory based on the then known historical and 
art facts. 


Concerning vour publication in the Bulletin I have to say 
that I stated only that this fresco was the first 
documentary and visual proof that dissections for teaching 
purposes were made about 1000 years earlier than until 
then was known. I know, of course, that Herophilos and 
Erasistratos are said (it is not actually known, only 
known through second hand mentioning) to have performed 
dissections. These dissections had been made only for 
their own knowledge, not for teaching purposes as the 
fresco shows. 


PROSPECTIVE HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 

B/ The Massachusetts Dental Society, in connection with its 
one hundreth anniversary celebration in 1964, 1s considering 
the writing of a history to be published at that time, 
according to a report by the chairmen of the history committee, 
Dr. Ivor P. Muzzy. 


THE UTRECHT DENTAL MUSEUM 

B/ A more complete account of the Utrecht Dental Museum than 
hat given in the Bulletin for March is by F. E. R. de Maar, 
the curator, in The Dental Delineator Pele Spring 1956. 

From a stock of 95 specimens, the curator offers to any 
museum a Morrison Long Range dental chair manufactured by the 


S. S. White company in 1872 (see illustration), in exchange 
for an equally interesting specimen, 


HISTORY OF THE POST CROWN 

R/ In an article entitled “Richmond Crown or Post Crown?" 
Corona Richmond o perno moncone?) Riviste Italiana di 
Stomatologia 11:329-358, Rocco Maria Pizzitutty and Alberto 

Zannoni come to the not very startling conclusion that the 
Richmond crown is now obsolete. The development of the post 
crown is traced to the present. 


The historical account begins with the erroneous statement 
that the earliest post crown was made by Fouchard in 1816. 
Fauchard, of course, did publish the earliest description and 
earliest illustration of a post-crown in 1728. The "Fouchard," 
in question, is probably one Touchard who flourished early in 
the nineteenth century and published a pamphlet on an obtura- 
tor in 1814. This pamphlet is ascribed to Fauchard in the 
list of Gidney's books lent to the editors of the American 
Journal of Dental Science in 1839. The name Touchard has 
caused confusion among historians. It is easy to understand 
how in the days before manuscripts were typed and when the 
name of Fauchard was well known among dentists, the name 
Touchard should be misread. 


